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OBITUARY  ADDRESSES. 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  MARYLAND, 

Thursday,  January  9th,  1862. 


During  its  session  on  this  day,  the  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson 
arose  and  thus  announced  to  the  Court  the  death  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Le  Grand  : — 

“May  it  please  your  Honors ! No  official  announcement 
has  yet  been  made  to  this  court  of  an  event,  occurring  during  its 
recess,  that  gave  to  the  heart  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  our 
State,  deep  concern  and  sorrow.  As  the  organ  of  the  Brethren 
around  me,  I  now  ask  your  permission  to  make  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

“On  the  28th  of  December  last,  John  C.  Le  Grand,  but 
recently  before,  and  for  a  continuous  period  of  ten  years,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  this  High  Tribunal,  at  his  residence  in  his 
native  City  of  Baltimore,  died  at  ap  age  when  the  natural 
power  of  his  fine  intellect  was  apparently  in  the  meridian  of  its 
strength,  and  yet  evidently  capable  of  even  greater  improve¬ 
ment  than  judicious  and  diligent  study  had  achieved  for  it. 

“Pursuing,  as  I  had  opportunity  to  know,  his  legal  reading, 
when  preparing  himself  for  the  profession  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  so  soon  and  so  signally  to  honor,  under  difficulties  that 
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would  have  proved  insurmountable  to  most  young  men,  with 
laudable  ambition  and  mental  energy,  and  that  almost  intuitive 
confidence  that  nature  would  seem  ever  to  impart  to  her  favor¬ 
ed  intellectual  sons,  he  persevered  until — though  even  without 
the  advantage  of  much  practical  experience  at  the  Bar,  and  at 
an  early  comparative  age— he  became,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
profession  and  of  his  judicial  associates,  an  accomplished  and 
able  Judge. 

“His  first  appointment  to  the  Bench  was  made  on  the  19th 
of  February  1844,  as  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  then 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State.  He  was  at  the  time  so 
young,  and  so  inexperienced,  that  his  nomination  took  the 
profession  by  surprise,  and  filled  most  of  them  with  solicitude. 
In  this  apprehension  I  have  some  pride  in  remembering  that  I 
did  not  participate.  My  acquaintance  with  him,  though  not 
then  of  an  intimate  character,  was,  however,  such  as  fitted  me, 
I  thought,  to  estimate  properly  his  qualifications  for  that  highest 
of  all  functions — the  functions  of  the  Judge.  To  me  his  talents 
were  apparent: — his  love  of  professional  distinction  ardent — 
his  capability  of  study  great — and  his  perceptive  faculties  so 
quick,  and  generally  so  accurate— his  bearing  so  polite  and 
courteous — that  I  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  rapid  and  com¬ 
plete  success.  His  career,  even  at  the  first  term  of  bis  Court, 
fully  justified  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  his  friends.  And 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  service,  under  his  first  appoint¬ 
ment,  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  Bench  was  more  and  more 
displayed,  and  won  for  him  not  only  the  confidence,  but  the 
admiration  of  the  Bar. 

“The  reputation  so  acquired,  and  justly  hisdue,  pointed  him 
out  for  a  seat  on  this  yet  higher  tribunal,  and  he  was  selected 
for  it  by  the  people,  who  were  the  witnesses  of  his  first  judicial 
career.  The  records  of  this  court  will  ever  illustrate  the  fitness 
of  the  choice.  The  Bar  bears  willing  and  cheerful  testimony 
to  the  same  effect,  whilst  his  associates  on  this  tribunal  will 
cherish  his  memory  as  an  able  and  enlightened  colleague,  and 
a  sincere,  attractive  and  instructive  friend. 

“When,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  such  an  Officer 
is  taken  away  from  those  he  so  benefited  and  served,  it  is  not 


less  due  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  are  lo  follow  us  in  our 
arduous  profession ,  than  to  gratitude  for  him,  that  we  publicly 
express  the  estimation  in  which  we  hold  him,  and  take  steps 
to  show  the  deep  regret  with  which  we  mourn  his  loss. 

‘‘Unto  this  end  I  move  that  the  court  now  adjourn,  to 
enable  us  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  sad  occasion  may  be 
thought  to  demand.” 

His  Honor,  Chief  Justice  Bowie,  in  behalf  of  the  Court, 
responded  : — 

“When,  in  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  a  man  of 
genius,  generous  impulses,  and  high  legal  attainments,  is  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  the  event  is  an  affliction  and  ad¬ 
monition  to  his  friends  and  survivors.  Twice,  within  a  brief 
period,  has  this  Court  been  called  to  mark  these  dispensations 
of  Him,  without  whose  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground.  They  whisper  to  us  in  warning  voice:  ‘Be  ye  also 
ready?  A  little  more  than  one  year  since,  the  subject  of  our 
sad  commemoration  announced  in  feeling  and  eloquent  terms, 
the  last  tribute  of  this  Court  to  one  of  his  distinguished  brothers 
of  the  Bench.  John  Carroll-  Le  Grand,  late  Chief  Justice 
of  this  court,  in  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  those  who  knew 
him  best,  was  an  able,  energetic,  impartial  and  faithful  Judge, 
a  courteous  gentleman  and  a  ripe  scholar.  The  Bench  and 
the  Bar  of  Baltimore,  the  theatre  of  so  much  of  his  official  life 
and  the  witnesses  of  his  labors,  have  offered  most  glowing 
tributes  to  his  judicial  merits  and  amiable  qualities. 

“It  is  becoming  in  this  Court — in  which  he  so  recently  and 
so  long,  and  so  ably  presided,  where  so  large  a  share  of 
his  intellectual  wealth  was  expended,  and  in  whose  Reports  so 
much  remains  of  his  mental  labor — to  transfer  to  its  records 
this  brief  Memorial  of  his  distinguished  services.” 

.  » 

Immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Court,  a  meeting 

of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  held  in  the 
court-room,  and  organized  by  calling  Chief  Justice  Bowie  to 
the  Chair,  and  appointing  James  Mason  Campbell ,  Esq.,  Sec- 
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retary.  The  Senate,  then  in  session,  took  a  recess  to  enable 
its  Members  to  attend.  On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  the 
Hon.  John  Thomson  Mason ,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson ,  Hon. 
Judge  Bartol ,  Hon.  Judge  Cochran ,  and  Hon.  William  H. 
Tuck ,  a  committee  to  draft  and  report  to  the  meeting  Reso¬ 
lutions  appropriate  to  the  event,  and  the  following  were 
reported : — 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  have  heard 
with  deep  emotion,  of  the  death  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  the 
Hon.  John  Carroll  Le  Grand;  and  that  they  cherish  with  tender  regard 
the  memory  of  his  shining  abilities,  his  valuable  learning,  his  spirit  ot  jus¬ 
tice,  and  his  able,  impartial  and  dignified  deportment,  as  presiding  officer  of 
this  Court. 

“ Resolved ,  That  in  the  death  of  Judge  Le  Grand,  many  losses  are  united: 
the  State  of  Maryland  has  lost  one  of  her  most  accomplished  and  public 
spirited  citizens — the  profession  of  law,  one  of  its  most  brillian  ornaments — 
literature,  one  of  its  most  valuable  contributors — the  galaxy  of  friendship, 
one  of  its  brighest  stars — and  the  poor  and  distressed,  a  cordial  sympathiser 
and  friend. 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Court  be  respectfully  requested  to  order  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  Meeting  to  be  entered  on  its  Minutes,  as  a  permanent  record  of 
the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  the  late  Chief  Justice  was  held  by  the  Bench 
and  Bar.” 

Oil  presenting  these  Resolutions,  the  Hon.  John  Thomson 
Mason  delivered  a  most  impressive  and  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
the  deceased,  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  was  not  pre¬ 
served  by  its  author.  The  Court  directed  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Meeting  to  be  recorded  on  its  Minutes,  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  to  be  transmitted  by  its  clerk  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 


SUPERIOR  COUET  OF  BALTIMORE  CITY, 


Monday,  December  30th,  1861. 


The  death  of  Judge  Le  Grand  was  appropriately  announced 
in  all  the  Courts  of  Baltimore  City,  and  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  then  in  session,  and  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Bar, 
held  on  the  30th  of  December  1861,  in  the  room  of  the 
Superior  Court,  Judge  Robert  N.  Martin  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  G.  L.  L.  Davis ,  Esq.,  appointed  Secretary. 
Charles  F.  Mayer ,  Esq.,  submitted  a  proposition  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  Resolutions,  express¬ 
ive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  at  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Le  Grand,  which  was  adopted;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  appointed  on  the  Committee: — Charles  F . 
Mayer ,  Judge  Bartol ,  Judge  Krebs ,  William  Schley ,  I.  Neviti 
Steele ,  F.  W.  Rrune ,  Jr .,  and  Jervis  Spencer.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  following  Resolutions  drafted  by  Mr. 
Mayer: — 


“ Resolved ,  That  we  mourn  the  loss  of  John  Carroll  Le  Grand,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Maryland,  as  the  departure  of  one  whose  mind  and  culture 
have  ennobled  his  name  in  the  judicial  ministry  of  his  native  State. 

“ Resolved ,  That  lost  though  he  now  is  to  our  cordial  converse,  and  to  the 
light  of  jurisprudence,  there  is  consolation  in  offering  to  his  memory  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  admiration  for  his  commanding  and  philosophic  intellect,  his 
ample  and  well  digested  learning,  and  for  his  judicial  independence,  impar¬ 
tiality  and  efficiency,  which  ever  had  truth  and  justice  for  their  end,  and 
that  have  secured  for  him  the  fame  that  shall  brightly  live  in  the  records  of 
our  highest  judicature. 
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“ Resolved ,  That  not  less  than  for  his  intellectual  and  official  honors  is  he 
in  remembrance  endeared  to  us  for  his  soul  of  kindness  and  his  unpretending 
manner,  and  for  the  impulses  of  a  good  and  tender  heart,  always  and 
practically  swayed  by  the  claims  of  right  and  of  suffering. 

“ Resolved ,  That  in  testimony  of  our  respect  for  him  as  a  Judge,  and  of 
our  affection  for  him,  we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty 
days,  and  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body. 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meeting  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  with  the  assurance; 
of  our  sympathy  and  condolence,  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  be  placed 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  courts  of  this  city.” 


Mr.  Mayer,  in  presenting  the  Resolutions,  said  : — 

“In  presenting  these  Resolutions — the  text  of  our  sad  con¬ 
course — the  voice  of  my  heart  must  break  the  silence  of  this 
sorrow.  The  death-roll  in  our  Forum  has  again  been  called, 
and  the  shrouded,  ‘?/;/zo  ncxtV  has  been  answered — impended 
but  for  a  brief  period  since  last  the  ‘ dark  valley'1  claimed  from 
our  midst  its  pilgrim  tribute.  John  Carroll  Le  Grand  has 
been  summoned  from  our  fellowship — from  the  toils  and  the 
honors  of  life’s  little,  fretted,  hour — to  the  home  of  the  soul — 
into  the  vast  awe  of  eternity !  As  closed  his  official  day,  so  in 
the  same  horizon  was.  the  sun-set  of  his  life.  Thus  in  his  last 
vision  of  earth  has  he  made  up  his  memorial  of  public  service, 
and  inscribed  himself  upon  the  record  of  our  civic  history. 
Let  us  read  that  tablet,  not  seeking  to  deck  it  with  unreserved 
eulogy  which  mocks  the  dignity  of  the  tomb  and  profanes  the 
sincere  solemnity  of  death;  but  let  us  rehearse  the  imprint  of 
his  career  as  merit  alone  there  traces  truth,  and  gives  light 
that  should  live  above  his  grave.  Let  us  contemplate  our 
departed  brother  as  he  was  in  his  mind,  his  culture,  and  his 
heart — in  the  service  of  his  public  functions,  and  in  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  his  nature. 

“He  was  well — if  not  elaborately — educated .  His  elementa¬ 
ry  knowledge,  from  tuition,  was  ample  to  guide  and  incite  him 
in  his  studies,  which  zealously  sought  to  compass  extensive  and 
varied  acquirements  in  letters  and  general  science.  His  mind 
was  nobly  endowed  in  all  that  gives  ready  mastery  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  assures  a  philosophic  command  of  all  it  attains,  to  be 
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generalized  into  principle  or  to  be  digested  for  wisdom  and 
practice.  He  had  an  intuitive  rapidity  of  conception  in  all 
speculative  research  and  analysis,  marshaling  facts  for  the  de¬ 
duction  of  motives  and  for  theories  of  truth,  eliciting  principle, 
and  establishing  rules  of  right  and  of  action,  and  exploring  the 
point  and  moral  of  all  purposes  and  policies.  In  other  words, 
from  all  things  read  or  contemplated,  he,  by  the  necessary  process 
of  his  mind,  distilled  their  philosophy.  Thus,  not  disdaining 
the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  others,  whether  in  the  Law  or 
in  any  sphere  of  knowledge  or  disquisition,  he  was  an  independ¬ 
ent  thinker,  careless  of  the  authority  of  a  name  where  he  was 
free  to  denounce  and  repudiate  an  error.  In  his  judicial  expo¬ 
sitions  he  will  not  be  found  to  be  a  mere  compiler  of  thoughts 
of  others,  nor,  in  place  of  propositions  precisely  deduced,  dis¬ 
criminative,  and  guiding,  does  he  parade,  for  his  conclusions,  a 
thronging  retinue  of  quoted  adjudications.  Such  rehearsal  of 
matter — in  its  office  only  auxiliary — he  does  not  substitute  for 
concise  dissertation. 

“Judge  Le  Grand  thus  furnished  in  all  these  rare  forces  of 
mind  for  amassing  knowledge  and  making  learning  wisdom, 
was  always  and  intently  a  student.  He  read  much  and  diversified 
his  reading.  His  ready  apprehension  and  generalizing  faculties 
enabled  and  quickened  the  speed  of  his  acquisition,  and  he  com¬ 
passed  much  in  a  brief  period.  Never  obtrusive  nor  ostentatious, 
throughout  the  courteous  converse  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  display  of  his  reading,  there  was  scarcely  any  department 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  had  not  garnered  some  valuable 
stores,  nor  any  head  of  inquiry  or  colloquial  discussion  which 
was  not  a  familiar  theme  for  his  mind.  In  thus  picturing 
the  philosophic  trait  of  Mr.  Le  Grand’s  mind,  I  have  describ¬ 
ed  the  transcendent  mental  agency  of  genius ;  and  he  was,  in 
truth,  to  sum  up  his  mental  worth,  a  man  of  genius: — in  all 
the  electric  promptness  of  that  refined  power,  in  perception,  in 
combination,  and  in  masterly  theory.  The  few  occasional  im¬ 
perfections  of  his  judicial  works  are  only  the  errors  of  genius — 
where,  fromTapid  habitude  of  generalizing,  his  views  are  too 
summary,  or  where  he  is  remiss  from  forgetting  to  be  explana¬ 
tory,  because  his  own  mind  has  absorbed  the  pith  of  the  propo- 
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si  lions.  He  was  a  thoroughly  read  lawyer.  He  read  largely 
and  with  effect — imbedding  his  learning  in  the  rationale  of  it, 
and  through  the  philosophy  of  the  Law  forming  for  his  mind 
a  safe  remembrancer  of  its  every  massive  detail.  And  how  more 
durably  can  the  memory  store  in  readiness  for  every  exigency 
the  armament  of  Law-learning?  It  was  thus  that  while  no 
one  fancied  that  Mr.  Le  Grand  was  more  than  superficially 
imbued  with  our  science  and  with  but  an  intimation  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  had  more  than  a  sketchy  view  of  its  black-letter  recesses 
and  its  technical  metaphysics  of  Pleas  and  Practice,  and  of  its 
artificial  symmetries  moulded  of  feudal  strictness  and  dreary 
pedantry,  that  while  all  thought  but  this  of  him,  and  were 
disaffected  to  his  appointment  to  the  Bench  of  Baltimore  Coun¬ 
ty  Court — he  was  accurately  and  substantially,  and  for  prompt¬ 
est  utility  instructed,  by  devoted  reading  and  thought,  in  alL 
these  chapters  of  judicial  material  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  his 
mind,  it  may  be  said,  was  supremely  illustrated  in  his  course 
of  official  life  and  in  the  succession  of  his  official  honors — all, 
we  would  remark,  the  crown  of  his  youthful  manhood — for  he 
was  yet  young  when  he  reached  that  summit  of  official  trust 
on  which  he  may  be  said  tp  have  died,  (such  was  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  his  termination  of  office  with  his  hour  of  death.) 
Rapid  was  his  march  in  the  pathway  of  public  distinction. 
The  dignity  of  Public  service  was  the  achievement  and  the 
trophy  of  his  mind — the  triumph  of  intellectual  energy,  while 
the  field  of  his  fame — the  fruit  cf  a  noble,  ambitious,  industry. 

“Like  all  men  who  have  won  titles  to  remembrance  in  the 
province  of  the  useful  or  the  brilliant — whatever  even  their 
collegiate  or  academic  preparation,  (in  the  mere  index-rote 
of  knowledge,) — Judge  Le  Grand,  self-reliant,  was,  in  all  the 
sphere  of  his  high  note,  a  self-made  peer  of  the  intellectual 
realm.  I  have  in  these  remarks  already  indicated  what,  in 
great  degree,  our  late  Brother  must  have  been  as  a  Judge,  in 
the  lofty  function  of  seeing  and  doing  justice.  1  have  done  so 
in  celebrating  his  ruling  intelligence  in  apprehending  and  elicit¬ 
ing  principle,  and  in  his  signal  power  of  discrimination.  But 
it  remains  to  say,  that  he  loved  justice  and  kindled  at  wrong 
developed  in  any  form,  whether  bold,  or  insidious  or  mean — 
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and  that  looking  at  judicature  but  as  a  quest  and  championship 
for  the  right,  he  was  fearless  and  unqualified  in  accoidmg 
victory  to  justice,  and  reparation  to  injury.  While  he  regarded 
forms  as  the  framework  of  substance  and  the  vehicle  of  light¬ 
ful  doctrine,  and  appreciated  duly  all  technical  lore,  he  set 
only  its  true  value  on  the  small  archery  of  merely  technical 
points  aimed  to  annoy  the  inarch  of  justice.  His  moral  mtie- 
pidity  in  judicature  was  unfaltering:  no  array  of  power,  nor 
frown  of  social  prejudice,  nor  glitter  of  personal  distinction, 
nor  arrogance  of  pecuniary  aristocracy,  could  daunt  it.  fhe 
Constitution  and  Constitutional  Laws  were  the  litany  of  his 
judicial  service — to  his  mind  the  gospel  sanction  and  safeguard 
of  regulated  Liberty — his  worship  against  all  pretexts  and 
insinuations  of  arbitrary  rule,  and  all  conflicting  action  in  the 
orbs  of  the  divisional  sovereignty  of  a  State.  Thus  qualified 
and  thus  manfully  militant  in  the  armour  of  Authority,  was 
Judge  Le  Grand. 

“He  was  a  lawyer  by  the  impulses  and  necessary  destiny  of 
his  genius.  By  parental  arrangement  he  was  designed  for 
commercial  life  and  served  assiduously  in  a  counting-house; 
but  his  mind  could  not  be  restrained  to  those  narrow  bounds 
of  detail  and  routine.  His  spirit  sought  a  field  where  mind 
would  be  challenged  to  toil  and  to  noble  encounter:  and  the 
Law  became  the  Star  of  his  aspiration.  While  true  and  prompt 
to  the  offices  of  his  counting-house  drudgery,  he  entered  the 
study  of  our  grand  Science,  under  the  encouragement  and 
direction,  and  the  sustaining  auspices,  of  our  fellow-member 
of  this  Bar,  James  M.  Buchanan,  lately  the  United  States 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  His  progress  was  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  fine  zeal,  the  quick  mind,  and  the  specu¬ 
lative  taste  which  shed  for  him  upon  the  Law  a  preeminent 
endearment.  He  was  admitted  here  to  the  Bar,  and  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  walks  of  trade.  His  fertile  thought,  and  his 
suggestive  powers  of  mind,  and  strong  and  distinct  intelligence, 
were  ministered  to  by  a  diction,  fluent  and  of  lucid  order, 
graced  by  a  terse  imaginativeness,  and  the  elements  of  an  ulti¬ 
mate,  dominant  eloquence.  His  general  intercourse  made 
known  his  mental  worth  and  his  practical  merits — for  I  should 
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have  said  that  his  strenuous  common  sense  made  him  practi¬ 
cal — a  quality,  like  method  and  industry,  (deemed  often  too 
lowly  for  the  triumphal  port  of  genius,)  which  enters  into  the 
embellishment,  and  the  very  honor  of  genius.  Thus  largely 
and  popularly  commended,  Mr.  Le  Grand  was  soon  elected  a 
Delegate  from  this  City  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary¬ 
land.  How  he  was  heralded  thither,  and  how  respect¬ 
fully  welcomed  to  those  Councils,  is  best  told  in  the  fact  that, 
(with  seeming  diligence  to  render  him  honor,)  he  was  called 
immediately  to  the  Speakership — a  post  for  prompt  judgment, 
circumspectness,  and  wise  and  pacific  discipline.  In  that  trust 
he  verified  all  presages;  enlightening  every  point  that  arose  to 
test  his  discriminating  power,  and  his  administrative  tact. 
With  the  lustre  of  that  service  upon  him,  his  legislative  term 
over,  he  meant  to  go  into  the  labours  of  the  Law,  to  ’bide  his 
time  of  prosperity,  in  hopeful  patience,  under  the  dispensation 
of  accidents.  But  the  estimation  his  talents  and  energy  had 
earned  for  him  intercepted  this  purpose,  and  drew  from  Gover¬ 
nor  Francis  Thomas  an  invitation  to  the  place  of  Secretary  of 
State.  The  prolFcr  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Le  Grand  was, 
on  nomination  to  the  Senate,  appointed  to  that  office.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  the  station  for  about  two  years, 
and  with  his  uniform  intelligence  and  practical  zeal.  During 
all  this  period  especially,  but  always  ever  since  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  bar,  he  intensely  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Law, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  intellectual  and  general  sci 
ence,  as  if  some  mission  of  august  note  were  beckoning  him  to 
preparation.  In  the  retirement  of  his  Annapolis  life,  few  knew 
of  the  assiduous,  and  almost  hermit  student;  and  of  the  wealth 
of  mind  he  was  gathering  for  public  usefulness  and  a  sequel 
of  fame.  But,  within  that  quiet  and  limited  disc,  his  studious 
merits,  and  his  accumulating  knowledge  were  radiant;  and, 
under  the  daily  notice  of  Governor  Thomas,  that  functionary 
could  not  but  be  mindful  of  Mr.  Le  Grand,  for  any  occur¬ 
ring  event,  to  allot  to  him  appropriate  distinction  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  The  death  (in  1844)  of  Judge  Richard  B.  Ma- 
gruder  of  this  city,  made  vacant  an  Associate  Judgeship  of 
Baltimore  County  Court.  Mr.  Le  Grand  (then  only  twenty- 
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seven  years  old)  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  recess  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  place;  and  his  appointment  was  subsequent¬ 
ly,  and  with  emphatic  confidence,  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 
after  a  deliberative  delay,  which  his  youth,  and  his  inexperi¬ 
ence  as  a  practical  lairyer ,  and  the  ascertainment  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  capacity,  made  necessary.  The  resources  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  fullness  of  years  were  supplied  by  the  fruits  of 
study,  and  the  practical  aptitudes  of  genius. 

“I  have  intimated  that  the  appointment  when  made  by  the 
Governor  was  not  received  with  favor  by  our  Bar,  because  the 
eminent  qualification  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  was  endued  with, 
and  had  so  long  been  maturing  in  his  modest  seclusion,  was 
not  known  until  it  strikingly  demonstrated  itself  in  his  judicial 
administration.  Under  such  impressive  illustration,  approval 
and  confidence  sealed  his  welcome  to  the  large  trust;  and 
no  cavils  lingered  upon  his  learning,  his  alert  and  considerate 
judgment,  and  his  efficiency.  Under  such  cordial  auspices  he 
passed  through  his  long  career  of  seven  years  in  that  dignified 
employ;  and  his  functions  there  ended  only  by  his  translation 
to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  to  the  Chief  Justice¬ 
ship  of  that  tribunal,  at  the  first  judicial  election  after  adoption 
of  our  present  Constitution.  By  common  consent — the  perfect 
concord  of  the  popular  suffrage — without  rival  candidacy,  he 
was  indicated  and  chosen  for  those  exalted  duties.  How  fitly 
the  public  will  clothed  him  with  that  honor — how  faithfully, 
in  zealous  and  solicitous  toil  in  the  ministry  of  the  right,  he 
wore  that  honor — his  ten  years  service,  and  recorded  learning 
and  judicial  wisdom,  will  richly  testify  to  history.  Then  (in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age)  ceased  his  public  duty — and 
with  it  his  home  on  earth ! 

“Judge  Le  Grand,  under  his  rapid  advancement  to  public 
distinction,  and  with  the  ever-present  tribute  to  his  talent  in 
the  honors  he  was  enjoying,  arrogated  no  special  personal  con 
sideration;  and  was  too  truly  meritorious  to  be  conscious  of  his 
merit.  Cherishing  his  ideal  and  standard  of  intellectual  ex¬ 
cellence,  he  was  too  manly  to  assume  that  he  had  reached 
their  height,  and  compassed  their  riches;  and  in  ail  his  preten¬ 
sion  he  was  still  but  the  modest  aspirant. 
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“In  his  judicial  ministration  his  manner  was  most  courteous 
and  kind — welcoming'  discussion  and  patiently  abiding  it;  and 
impartially  weighing  all  presented  views. 

“With  the  Bar  his  intercourse  was  cordial  and  unassum¬ 
ing,  such  as  would  flow  from  a  nature  unpretending  in  self¬ 
estimate,  and  generous,  and  ardent  in  its  respect  for  worth  and 
talent  in  others. 

“His  mind  had  not  only  strength  but  joyous  vivacity.  He 
was  heartily,  genially  social.  Cheerful  fancy  and  bounding 
wit  were  luxuries  to  which  his  soul  ever  spread  a  welcome; 
and  in  happy  converse  with  his  friends  ample  were  his  own 
lively  supplies  to  the  enjoyment.  His  friendships  were  to  him 
as  a  treasure.  His  allegiance  there,  under  all  skies  of  varying 
fortune,  was  a  sacred  faith  and  love.  The  kind  smile — the 
messenger  ray  from  a  good  heart — was  his  greeting  to  every 
approach  of  friendship  or  courtesy,  making  his  face  its  play¬ 
ground,  and  seeming  to  speak  the  wish  that  all  the  world  were 
a  commonwealth  of  friendly  souls  and  beneficent  votaries. 
To  his  heart  his  fellow-creatures  were  no  aliens.  It  was  ever 
open  to  their  interests  and  their  reverses,  and  tender  chords 
there  vibrated  to  sorrow,  and  rallied  his  energies  against  oppres¬ 
sion;  and  benevolence  was  there  the  reigning  power.  He 
treated  his  means  as  his  own,  only  after  charity’s  claims  had 
been  acquitted — for  no  distress  sued  to  him  in  vain  for  relief, 
nor  injury,  or  danger,  for  intervention  within  the  verge  of  his 
resources  for  the  good.  Such  was  his  kindly  nature.  Liber¬ 
ality  was  his  dominant  motive,  spirit,  warring,  as  his  hate, 
against  all  that  was  selfish,  or  grudging,  or  mean.  He  never 
forgot  a  kindness  rendered  or  meant;  and  we  must  take  leave 
to  say  that  he  made  it  the  glory  of  his  heart,  (in  this  devout 
gratefulness  of  his  nature,)  to  honor  and  gladden  as  the  head 
of  his  house,  and  presiding  at  his  hearth,  the  old  age  of  a  rela¬ 
tive,  who  had  watched  over  his  youth  with  fond  and  guardian 
interest,  aiding  with  her  means  the  culture  of  his  mind  and 
his  moral  education.  Feeling  for  the  wronged,  and  exalted 
above  all  selfishness,  we  would  be  safe  in  challenging  the  re¬ 
cital  of  a  single  instance  of  bis  wilful  wrong  in  all  the  extend¬ 
ed  intercourse  and  varied  concerns  of  his  practical  career. 
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“It  is  not  for  us  to  canvass  the  lives  of  our  fellow-pilgrims— 
frail,  only  as  we  ourselves  are  frail.  That  censorial  review 
belongs  to  the  Majesty  of  Eternity — to  the  Father,  no  less  than 
the  Judge  of  Spirits.  Dare  we  assume  that  prerogative  of  scan¬ 
ning  the  sins  whose  memorial  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Altar  of 
Mercy ,  which  is  before  the  Judgment-throne  of  our  God? 
Who  may,  under  tiie  religious  test,  contrast  practice  with  pre¬ 
cept  for  the  spirit  before  that  Throne;  and  the  faith  that  has 
been  held  with  the  life  spent  and  departed  ? 

“The  gorgeous  trusts  of  earth,  which  talent  wins,  and  heroic 
fidelity  animates,  and  honors  illumine,  are  but  fleeting  glare 
lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave.  The  mind,  in  this  probation 
of  ours  enriched  and  quickened,  when  the  heart  has  been  at 
tiie  helm  of  life,  is  a  glorious  testimonial  in  eternity;  but  it  is 
the  soul  of  goodness  that,  in  the  great  day  of  the  sublime  test, 
lends  merit  to  intellectual  worth;  and  then  only  if  that  be  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  active  faith  of  the  votive  soul.  Such,  I  know, 
was  the  tenet  of  our  friend’s  conviction.  Was  it  not  essen¬ 
tial  religion  ? 

“In  the  plaint  of  sorrow  for  sins — in  the  plea  for  tenderness 
to  errors  on  Earth — shall  not,  in  the  Eternal  Courts  of  awe  and 
love,  the  record,  there  inscribed,  of  affectionate  duteousness,  of 
unwearied  beneficence,  avail  as  an  advocating  credential  for 
pity — for  mitigation?  This  is  the  need  of  all — for  hope — for 
refuge  from  Heaven’s  strict  behests.  May  he  not  ask  a  measure 
of  Heaven’s  bliss  who  here  was  happy  in  others ’  bliss  9  To  this 
prayer  the  issue  is  with  God  alone.  With  God  ire  leave  our 
friend !  The  repose  be  his  which  God’s  Mercy  sheds ! 


Jervis  Spencer,  Esq.,  in  seconding  the  Resolutions,  said : 

“Mr.  Chairman: — The  melancholy  event  which  has  called 
us  together,  (the  death  of  Judge  Le  Grand,)  though  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  al¬ 
ways  prepared  for  death,  was  not  altogether  unexpected  by  his 
friends.  It  occurred,  however,  I  believe,  sooner  than  was  an¬ 
ticipated  by  any  of  them.  The  disease  from  which  he  died 
took  possession  of  his  system  considerably  more  than  a  year 
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ago,  and  since  then  has  fluctuated — sometimes  in  an  aggravated, 
sometimes  in  a  mitigated  form — depending  very  much  upon 
his  official  business  and  his  personal  exposure.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  would  let  his  personal  health  or  comforts  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  last  time  he  went  to 
Annapolis  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his  brother  Judges,  in  or¬ 
der  to  arrange  with  them  the  decisions,  and  finish  the  business 
of  the  Court,  he.  took  cold,  and  increased  the  disease,  which 
finished  his  mortal  career.  It  was  a  deep  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  involving  perhaps  his  lungs.  Since  that  day 
lie  has  been  out  but  once,  and  then  in  the  performance  of  a 
high  public  duty.  He  may,  with  truth,  be  regarded  as  a  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  public  he  served. 

“The  deceased  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  His 
decisions  as  a  Judge,  which  are  spread  through  so  many  vo¬ 
lumes,  attest  the  quickness  and  astuteness  of  his  mind  and  his 
judicial  skill.  To  the  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me,  and 
wiio  were  so  familiar  with  his  judicial  character,  1  need  say 
nothing  on  this  subject.  If  he  had  an  enemy  at  the  bar,  and  I 
hope  he  had  none,  there  is  not  one  who  will  not  admit  his  le¬ 
gal  astuteness  and  uncommon  capacity  for  the  Bench.  He  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  legal  and  judicial  learning  of  the 
State  and  country. 

“His  memory  was  almost  unequalled.  He  had  read  much, 
and  I  think  I  never  knew  a  person  who  had  so  distinct  and  ac¬ 
curate  a  recollection  of  what  he  had  read. 

“Where  memory  prevails, 

The  solid  power  of  understanding  fails,” 

may  have  been  true  of  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the 
great  poet  who  composed  the  lines,  but  they  were  not  true  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  was  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 
Bench  of  this  State.  His  powers  of  reason,  application  and  illus¬ 
tration,  in  one  who  remembered  so  well,  are  not  often  found. 
There  was  scarcely  any  subject  of  history,  biography,  general 
science,  philosophy  or  law,  upon  which  you  could  not  obtain 
from  him  valuable  and  reliable  information.  Every  one  who 
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knew  him  knows  that  this  is  true  to  the  letter,  indeed,  Sir,  I 
know  very  few,  if  any,  of  whom  this  may  be  said  with  the  same 
truth  as  of  the  deceased. 

“With  great  popular  talents,  nearly  allhis  life  was  passed  in 
official  position,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
men  in  every  station  to  which  he  was  called.  He  became  a 
Member  of  the  State  Legislature  very  early  in  life,  and  was 
Speaker  of  that  body  when  I  was  an  humble  member.  He  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  State  the  same  session.  At  the  special  elec¬ 
tion  for  Congress  in  1S43,  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  in 
opposition  to  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy.  This  was  the  only 
instance,  until  recently,  of  his  being  beaten  politically.  After¬ 
wards  he  was  made  one  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  old 
County  Court,  and  was  thence  called  by  the  people  to  fill  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  This  station  he 
held  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  was  for  ten  years 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  for  nearly  eighteen,  if  not  quite, 
in  a  high  judicial  capacity.  He  has  been  remarkable  for  vari 
ed  intelligence,  activity^,  influence,  impartiality  and  usefulness 
in  every  station.  Few  men  have  received  so  many  honors  ami 
have  worn  them  so  long,  who  finished  their  career  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  forty- seven. 

“At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  parents,  (perhaps  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  youth,)  but  it  was  very  much  made  up  to  him  by  the  care 
and  attention  of  an  aunt,  who,  childless  herself,  received  from 
her  nephew  as  much  love  and  affection  as  ever  a  child  paid  a 
parent;  and  she,  in  her  turn,  could  not  be  excelled  by  any  par¬ 
ent  in  her  tenderness  and  devotion.  J 

“None  loved  his  country  better,  or  was  more  truly  patriotic. 
He  was  not  a  bigot  or  fanatic,  and  did  not  expect  every  one  to 
agree  with  him;  but  the  condition  of  the  country  affected  him 
deeply,  and  I  believe  contributed  to  his  death. 

“I  believe,  Sir,  that  his  religious  opinions  inclined  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  faith;  but  he  never  let  those  opinions  affect  his 
private  and  social  intercourse,  or  his  views  with  regard  to  men 
and  things.  One  sentiment  seemed  to  overrule  all  others— os 
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looking  up  to  God  himself  ,  and  the  Saviour,  as  the  source  and 
end  of  all  the  good  things  in  this  icorld  and  the  world  to  come. 
To  say  that  he  had  no  faults  would  be  fulsome  adulation. 
What  good  man  ever  died  who  had  none?  Let  them  be  buri¬ 
ed  with  him.  But  I  can  say  that  he  had  none  that  injured 
others.  A  prevailing  goodness  of  heart  distinguished  him.  I 
have  known  and  observed  him  well  since  I  lived  in  this  city, 
and  have  loved  and  admired  him  for  the  qualities  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  They  should  embalm  his  memory,  and  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  power  to  do  them  justice.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  his  vir¬ 
tues  will  be  always  remembered  and  imitated. 


Wm.  P.  Preston,  Esq.,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

“In  common  with  my  professional  brethren,  I  came  to  this 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  late  lamented  Chief  Justice  of  Maryland.  While  here, 
the  expressions  of  all  whom  1  have  heard  speak  have  awakened 
the  memories  of  a  life-time,  and  I  cannot  permit  the  occasion 
to  pass  without  adding  my  feeble  tribute  to  the  deserved  hom¬ 
age  paid  to  the  illustrious  dead.  He  was  my  friend — my  dear 
and  valued  friend.  For  almost  thirty  years  I  enjoyed  the  hon¬ 
or  of  his  confidence,  and  now  that  he  lies  cold  in  death,  1  feel 
the  chill  of  his  departure  at  my  heart. 

“ - Take  him  for  all  in  all, 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 


“I  knew  him  well,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  whom  Heaven  designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  man  was  John  C.  Le  Grand.  The  celestial  spirit  of 
humanity,  which  a  bountiful  God  implants  in  the  human 
heart,  is  commonly  accompanied  by  the  desire  to  exercise  it — 
he  had  that  spirit,  he  had  that  desire,  and  he  fulfilled  his  mis¬ 
sion. 

“As  a  man  he  was  amiable,  kind  and  considerate ;  the  distress¬ 
ed  never  appealed  to  him  jn  vain,  and  the  unfortunate  found 
his  ear  and  heart  ever  open  to  their  afflictions.  I  have  knowl- 
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edge  of  unostentatious  charity,  of  which  the  world  knows  noth¬ 
ing,  but  which  I  am  sure  stands  to  his  credit  in  the  book  of 
eternal  life.  As  a  judge,  he  possessed  a  wonderfully  clear  and 
penetrating  mind,  capable  of  grasping  and  of  fully  controlling 
the  most  difficult  questions;  calm,  patient,  invincibly  firm,  in¬ 
dustrious  and  honest.  His  numerous  opinions  as  reported  in 
the  decisions  of  the  court  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  suf¬ 
ficiently  attest  the  strength  and  excellence  of  his  judgment. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  said  of  him  that  every  hour  of  his  life  col¬ 
lected  an  additional  ray  of  intellectual  light.  Ought  we  not 
then  rather  to  rejoice  than  grieve,  that  the  glorious  sun  thus 
formed,  instead  of  sinking  into  the  dark  decrepitude  of  years, 
has,  even  before  it  reached  meridian  splendor,  melted  away 
into  the  pure  light  of  heaven? 

“This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  analyze  the  mysterious 
connection  between  capacity  and  weakness.  The  jewels  of 
exalted  virtue  not  unfrequently  borrow  lustre  from  a  foil  which 
hypercritical  censure  would  seif-righteously  condemn.  Imper¬ 
fection  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity;  hence  the  necessity  for 
man’s  redemption.  If  occasional  weakness  ever  for  a  moment 
clouded  the  career  of  our  beloved  brother,  vice  at  all  times 
stood  abashed  in  his  presence,  and  skulking  fraud  shrank  in 
terror  before  his  indignant  frown.  He  never  sought  or  admit¬ 
ted  justification  for  that  which  was  wrong.  The  candor  of  • 
confession,  the  merit  of  repentance,  were  instincts  of  his  noble 
nature. 

“The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  any  time  is  no  common  calamity, 
at  this  time  it  is  to  be  deeply  deplored.  Now  that  our  beloved 
country  is  shaken  to  its  centre — when  every  State  in  the  Union 
stands  in  need  of  her  ablest  and  best  citizens,  may  not  Mary¬ 
land  deplore  in  the  loss  of  Judge  Le  Grand,  one  of  her  ablest 
and  noblest  sons— one  whom  the  breath  of  popular  applause 
could  not  ruffle — one  whom  the  fluctuating  vicissitudes  which 
too  frequently  influence  mere  politicians,  could  not  change — 
one  who  was  to  the  end  what  he  was  in  the  beginning — who 
died  as  he  had  lived,  the  steadfast  friend  of  his  Country,  the 
fearless  advocate  of  rational  freedom,  the  uncompromising  foe 
of  every  infringement  of  our  glorious  Consitution?  Whatever 
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Ins  imperfections,  they  repose  on  the  mercy  of  God.  May  he 
rest  in  peace,  and  may  his  noble  virtues  be  emulated  by  those 
who  live  now  and  by  those  who  are  yet  to  come.” 

John  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  also  made  some  remarks  appropriate 
and  full  of  feeling.  He  said  : — 

“I  have  had  the  good  fortune,  Sir,  for  a  few  years  back,  to 
he  thrown  much  professionally  and  socially  into  the  society  of 
Judge  Le  Grand,  and  it  is  a  sad  pleasure  for  me  to  add  my 
tribute  to  the  terms  of  commendation  of  his  character,  so  well 
set  out  in  the  Resolutions  reported  by  the  Committee,  and  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me.  His  career 
was,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable  one.  Called,  at  an  early 
age,  to  a  scat  on  the  Bench,  lie  soon  exhibited  that  clearness 
and  force,  that  quickness  of  comprehension  and  that  power  of 
analysis  which  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  mind. 
Though  his  appointment  was  far  from  giving  satisfaction  at  the 
time,  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  discharged  its 
many  duties,  the  promptness  and  vigor  of  his  decisions,  his 
steady  self-reliance,  wholly  free  from  presumption,  and  the 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  not  only  soon  removed  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  which  had  been  formed  in  regard  to  his  qualifications  for 
the  post  to  which  he  had  been  called,  and  vindicated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Governor  in  his  selection,  but  also  established 
throughout  the  State,  upon  a  solid  basis,  his  reputation  as  a 
nisi prius  Judge  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 

“The  Bar,  who  daily  saw  the  manifestations  of  his  judicial 
powers,  and  the  community,  in  the  protection  of  whose  rights 
and  interests  those  powers  were  exerted  for  nearly  ten  years, 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Constitution  to  place  him  in  a  position  whose  horizon 
of  usefulness  was  more  extended,  and  where  the  qualifications 
which  made  him  so  conspicuous  in  a  lower  court  might,  in  their 
recorded  exhibitions,  live  through  all  time  in  their  influence  upon 
the  jurisprudence  of  Maryland  and  the  country.  The  Gover 
nor  of  the  State  recognizing  his  peculiar  fitness,  gave  him  tbe 
position  of  Chief  Justice,  and  it  is  to  his  decisions  whilst  hold- 
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in g  that  high  office?  that  his  friends  take  pleasure  in  referring 
as  the  best  eulogium  upon  his  character.  There  will  be  found 
the  proof,  Sir,  of  the  existence  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  are  claimed  for  him.  There  will  be  seen  the 
operations  of  a  comprehensive  mind,  eliminating  from  long 
records  the  vital  questions  involved — and  clothing  in  clear, 
vigorous  and  precise  language  the  result  of  his  reflection  and 
study.  There  will  be  seen  the  principles  of  the  law,  aided, 
though  not  cumbered  by  its  authorities,  invoked  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  protracted  suits  upon  the  firm  foundations  of  justice. 
In  them  may  easily  be  traced  broad  generalization,  searching 
analysis,  lucid  arrangement,  and  vigorous  argument. 

“Judge  Le  Grand,  Sir,  was  not  more  distinguished  for 
quickness  of  apprehension  than  for  uprightness  and  impartiality. 
He  never  suffered  his  feelings  for  the  parties  or  the  counsel 
engaged  to  interfere  with  his  judgment;  and  his  decisions  show 
that  they  were  always  given  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  as  his 
own  mind  understood  them,  without  reference  to  his  favorable 
or  unfavorable  estimate  of  those  by  whom  they  were  presented. 

“In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate,  kind  and 
courteous.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  will  ever  hold  in 
cherished  recollection  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  directness  of 
mind,  and  his  contempt  for  all  that  was  not  straightforward, 
and  manly  and  tiue.  He  has  been  taken  from  us  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  manhood,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  intellect.  He 
has  died,  Sir,  almost  in  harness,  and  the  public  whom  he  has 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  will  remember  his  services 
and  his  virtues.  “Of  his  frailties,” — in  the  language  of  that 
most  graceful  member  of  our  Bar,  the  accomplished  scholar, 
the  eloquent  orator,  the  learned  lawyer  and  pure  patriot,  now 
languishing  in  a  distant  fortress — “'of  his  frail ities  which  of  us 
shall  speak?  If  he  had  survived  us,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  have  mentioned  ours.” 
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Judge  Martin,  then  said  : — 

u Before  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Meeting  the 
Resolutions  which  have  just  been  read  expressive  of  profound 
regret  and  sorrow  for  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Carroll 
Le  Grand,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  of 
admiration  of  his  judicial  abilities,  integrity  and  fidelity,  I 
desire  to  remark  that  I  cordially  concur  in  all  that  has  been 
said  in  commendation  of  his  services  as  an  able,  energetic,  im¬ 
partial  and  faithful  Judge.  I  unite  with  the  Bar  in  sincerely 
deploring  his  demise,  and  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions, 
I  shall  take  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  directing  them  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  as  a  Testimonial  of  our 
respect  for  his  memory. ” 


The  Resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  Meeting 
adjourned. 
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